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AN UNASSUMING PAINTER—THOMAS P. 
ANSHUTZ 


No member of the artistic fraternity of the Quaker City is known 
better to his fellows than Thomas P. Anshutz, a quiet, unassuming 
painter, whose talents 
deserve a much wider 
recognition than has 
been accorded them as 
yet by the world at 
large. This lack of 
appreciation is partially 
due to the fact that the 
artist has given much 
of his time to teaching, 
instead of devoting all 
his efforts to creative 
work. Mr. Anshutz 
himself looks upon this 
state of affairs as the 
most natural thing pos- 
sible, for his modesty is 
such as leads him to 
belittle the merit of his 
own handicraft, where 
those of coarser mold 
beat him in the race 
for fame by lauding 
their own inferior pro- 
ductions to the skies. 
He has confidence in 
his own ability to do 
good work, but he will tell you that he has accomplished little in his 
chosen field, although he expects to achieve something worth the 
while before many months are passed. 

The artist’s associates estimate his power at a higher value. If 
you inquire his capabilities from his fellow members of the Sketch 
Club, they will point out to you a series of portraits adorning their 
cozy quarters as sufficient answer to your question. There are quite 
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a number of these canvases—about a score as I remember them—and 
they extend around three sides of the room, forming a frieze from 
which the painted counterfeits of the club’s members look down upon 
their flesh-and-blood originals. As works of art these portraits are of 
unequal merit, as is but natural, for their painting has extended over 
quite a range of years; but the most casual glance at the collection, 
by one whoknows good 
work when he sees it, 
shows them worthy of 
study. True, at times, 
the color is not all that 
could be desired, but 
in all of these portraits 
one is struck by the 
way in which the 
painter has caught the 
character of his sitters. 
One feels the individ- 
uality of each of these 
pictured faces, whether 
acquainted with the 
originals or not, and 
recognizes them al- 
most as old friends. 
For years Mr. An- 
shutz has been a valu- 
able member of the 
faculty of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. His 
ideas concerning the 
relationship of pupil 
CHARCOAL DRAWING FROM THE ANTIQUE and teacher are some- 
BY THOS. ANSHUTZ what original. ‘“ Any 
student who has any- 
thing in him at all is a valuable man to work alongside of,’ he 
told me the other day, and it is his custom to spend considerable 
time with paper and charcoal in the midst of such of his academy 
students as are wrestling with the beautiful difficulties of the 
antique, or trying to catch character and color in the sketch class. 
In fact, there is a rather unusual degree of intimacy between the 
work of this teacher and that of his pupils, an intimacy which Mr. 
Anshutz asserts is quite as beneficial to him as to the members of his 
class. Some of the studies of the antique made by Mr. Anshutz dur- 
ing class hours at the academy are exceedingly interesting, differing 
considerably from the conventional academic drawing. It is true that 
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they are mere sketches, the hasty productions of an hour, but the sub- 
jects are treated in an original manner and the drawings characterized 
by what I can describe best as a “ painty”’ use of the charcoal. The 
handiing is with bold masses of light and shade rather than with the 
point, and the introduction of a studio background, showing other 
casts or a group of busy. students, makes these sketches resemble 
studies for pictures, 
rather than the produc- 
tions of the class-room. 

In Mr. Anshutz’s 
private studio one finds 
landscapes associating 
with portraits, genre 
paintings, and still-life 
studies, while pastels 
and water-colors seem 
as numerous as oils: 
a combination which 
led me to ask the artist 
whether he affected 
any particular medium 
or preferred any set 
line of subjects. He 
had no choice, and his 
characteristic answer 
was that it didn’t make 
much matter what me- 
dium on2 used or what 
one chose to portray 
so long as one was 
learning how to paint. 
“Learning how to 
paint,” and this from 
the man who is re- 
sponsible for the 
Sketch Club portraits ! 

Mr. Anshutz’s art is strictly American. He is not given to the 
artistic sin of dressing up Italian models in the costumes of French 
peasants and then painting them against a native background. No such 
disregard of the unities can be laid at his door. His subjects are 
such as he finds ready to hand—and this brings me to the story of his 
first picture. About a score of years ago Mr. Anshutz happened to 
be in Wheeling, West Virginia, and while there was struck with the 
picturesque possibilities of an iron foundry. He picked his models from 
among the sturdy workmen (no easy matter, he found, to win their 
confidence, for at first they looked upon him askance), and proceeded 
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to paint ‘‘The Iron Workers’ Noon-Day Rest.’”’ It is a small canvas, 
17x24, but it contains a number of figures, and for each the artist 
made innumerable studies. It is not a “ pretty’’ picture, this depic- 
‘tion of a group of half-naked men clustered outside the grim walls of 
the rolling-mill, washing up preparatory to lunch, and at the present 
day the painter himself does not set much store upon it, but at the 
time it was painted it marked a departure in American art. Exhibited 
in New York, it caught the eye of Thomas B. Clarke, who finally 
became its owner. Before that time, however, ‘“‘ The Iron Workers ”’ 


ON THE DOCK, FROM A WATER-COLOR, BY THOS. ANSHUTZ 


had a narrow escape from annihilation at the hands of its maker. It 
came back from the exhibition unhonored by a single offer, and in a 
fit of artistic discouragement, Mr. Anshutz decided to destroy it by 
covering the same canvas with another painting. Fortunately some- 
thing stayed his hand until the day Mr. Clarke walked into his studio 
with the demand to see some of the artist’s work. He was looking 
for the * Iron Workers ” which he carried off to add to his New York 
collection. Shortly after this the painting was made the subject of 
an illustration in one of the principal New York periodicals, which 
referred to it as one of the pictures of the year. Still later—such is 
fame—another reproduction, this time one in colors, appeared as a 
soap advertisement, a circumstance which Mr. Anshutz cynically 
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remarks, called much more attention to the original than its purchase 
by Mr. Clarke. ' 

Had the ‘Iron Workers’”’ found a purchaser earlier than it did, it 
is probable that Mr. Anshutz would have given us additional pictures 
dealing with similar subjects. Unfortunately he allowed himself to 
become disheartened at the outset, and abandoned a line of which one 
cannot help thinking regretfully would have been prolific of impor- 
tant results. 

Mr. Anshutz’s recent work includes two pastel studies of his little 
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son, one of which was exhibited last year in Chicago. ‘The 
Little Artist” is in a brown study over paper and pencil, and the 
childish gravity is capitally rendered. The other pastel referred to 
shows the same boy busy with his blocks, and is remarkable for fresh- 
ness of color rather than for careful draughtsmanship. A reproduc- 
tion in monochrome would not do it justice; as it is more of a study of 
values than a finished work of art—despite which it has a charm all 
its own. 

Mr. Anshutz’s career is so closely associated with the art of the 
Quaker City that one is apt to think of him as a native-born Phila- 
delphian. Asa matter of fact he comes from the Blue Grass State, 
his birthplace being Newport, Kentucky, where he first saw the light of 
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day on October 5, 1851. His artistic education was begun at the 
Academy of Design in New York and continued at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts under the instruction of Thomas Eakins. 
Mr. Anshutz himself became a member of the academy’s faculty 
in 1881, a position which he has filled ever since, except during a 
twelve-month spent in Paris, where he worked under Doucet and 
Bouguereau. 

Written descriptions of pictorial art must, in the nature of things, 
prove unsatisfactory, and even photographs cannot convey much 
that belongs to their originals. Still, I hope that these few remarks, 
taken in conjunction with the accompanying illustrations, will at least 
prove the statement made in the beginning of this article, to the effect 
that Thomas P. Anshutz is a painter whose talents deserve more 
general recognition. FRANCIS J. ZIEGLER. 











THEODORE ROBINSON 


The last meeting I had with Theodore Robinson was both a pleas- 
ure anda pain. It was a pleasure, because he never spoke to me 
with greater freedom or with deeper feeling; it was touched with 
sadness, because as I listened to his labored breathing and looked 
into his pale face I was aware of the overshadowing presence of 
death. 

We had been congenial acquaintances for several years. He was 
also a Wisconsin man, at least he had spent his youth and early man- 
hood ina small village a few miles below Madison, and still retained 
a love for the suave and grassy hills and fields of that region. He 
was a lover of unaffected, manly, and simple art. His eye was clear 
and sane, and his hand uncommonly cunning and certain in its action. 
I admired his skill and his sound and buoyant color sense. His 
painting was, like himself, direct, simple, yet not without quiet cour- 
age. He had been profoundly influenced by Monet, but his own per- 
sonality had been developed, not overlaid, by his master instructor. 

Over our coffee and cigars—the coffee mine, the tobacco his—we 
fell into the frankest talk. He asked me to speak fully concerning 
his work. His was a nature that invited talk, he listened easily, and 
was slow to dispute. I told him candidly that I thought his themes 
unworthy the skill and study he had given them. I said in effect, “1 
know the contention that the artist is the essential, that the subject is 
less important than the art with which it is treated, etc., to all of 
which, in a certain measure, I am willing to subscribe, but my own 
feeling is the subject should be at least worthy of the treatment.” I 
restated my conviction that the artist, no matter how fine his tech- 
nique, could not do himself justice, much less be an enlightenment 
and a joy to his public unless he painted subjects which he loved so 
deeply that the pleasure of reproducing them offset the drudgery of 
laying paint to canvas, etc. 

Robinson smoked quietly during my harangue, but at the end of 
it he said, ‘‘I quite agree with you, at least on the main points. All 
I have done up to this year’s work has not been an emotional state- 
ment of myself; I have not fe/t my subjects. This year I got back 
among the hills I knew when a boy—I was born in Vermont — 
and I am just now beginning to paint subjects that touch me. | 
have chosen my subjects hitherto because they were good subjects 
for painting ; now I am painting subjects that are something more 
than ‘ good bits.’ There is a mysterious quality in the landscapes of 
one’s native place—you quoted something from Whitman once, what 
was it?” 
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I tried to recall it in substance, at least, ‘‘ You go round the earth ; 
you come back to find the things nearest at hand the sweetest and 
best after all.” 

“That is what I mean. All I have done seems cold and for- 
mal to me now. What I am trying to do this year is to ex- 
press the love I have for the scenes of my native town.” The ex- 
ertion of speaking made his breathing painful to hear, but his eyes 
glowed with inward light. ‘‘Of course a painter is always a painter, 
or should be, and I shall not treat these subjects in a literary way. 
The limitations of paint are narrow; probably I can’t do what a man 
of your temperament wishes me to do, but I recognize the emptiness 
of much of our landscape art. We mustn’t let down on our demand 
for good drawing and right color, but we can pull up on the quality 
of our subjects.” 

This was the substance of our talk, but the words the painter 
spoke need to be supplemented by my own impression of his passion- 
ate eagerness to live long enough to finish the work he had set his 
hand to do. His slender body was even then tremulous with weak- 
ness, but his brain was never more intensely active and his soul never 
more vividly aglow. Perhaps he knew that his days were numbered, 
and the numbers few. He died soon after, leaving nearly a score of 
paintings of his native woods and hills. I have not seen them, but 
his message will have potency, even if it shall appear that he was 
unable, after all, to express on canvas his change of attitude toward 
the art of painting landscapes. HAMLIN GARLAND. 


NoTE.—Robinson was a pupil of Carolus, Duran, and Géréme, but he broke away 
from the school represented by those painters and cast his fortunes with the impres- 
sionists. Yet he was a sane impressionist. He never painted purple cows and 
scarlet grass; he never saw sky-colored streaks in the hair of red-headed girls, nor 
did he go about clamoring in the ears of the multitude that impressionism. was the 
only art; that the painters who were careful and exact and who painted things as 
they appeared were frauds and fogies. He was, on the contrary, a reserved 
young man, who intruded his views on nobody, and was nearly as frugal with his 
pictures as with his opinions. He was modest and moderate in his art, and there is 
so much good in his pictures, so much that is true in the large and artistic sense, that 
his fellow painters were united in their grief for his passing. Yet the paintings of 
this young man are virtually barred from the Metropolitan Museum. The first pic- 
ture was offered by the artists. The next was presented by William P. Evans, who 
is one of the best knownand most discriminating of American collectors of American 
pictures. Nowa third one is offered by George A. Hearn, also a discriminating col- 
lector. Like the first and second, this gift has been refused. ‘The excuse, or state- 
ment, is that the picture is not important enough.—Avooklyn Eagle. 











THEODORE ROBINSON 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Ona gray granite shaft in the quiet Evansville cemetery is this 
simple inscription: 


Theodore 
Robinson, 
Born 
June 3rd, 1852, 
Died 
April 2nd, 1896. 


And here, marked by day-lilies, meet symbols of that life so brief 
yet so noble in its manly purity, is the last resting-place of one of the 
foremost of American artists. A man who had not only a wonderful 
talent but a strong and gentle nature, and who struggled bravely 
against obstacles which would have daunted a less courageous spirit. 

Theodore Robinson was born in Irasburg, Vermont, June 3, 1852, 
and in 1856 was taken to Wisconsin by his family. 

One of the earliest indications of his genius is shown in his 
favorite amusement while still a little child. He would sit for hours, 
his mother said of him, turning the leaves of 7he Ladies’ Repository, a 
magazine noted for its fine illustrations, and looking at the pictures. 
Over the engravings of landscapes he paused longest. 

His mother, from whom he inherited his ability, was a woman of 
rare sweetness and strength of character. In those earlier years she 
was his inspirer and most helpful critic. 

For several years Mr. Robinson was organist in the church of 
which his father was at one time pastor. On the fly leaves of the 
hymn books his busy fingers sketched the faces of his father’s parish- 
ioners. Indeed, the good people of Evansville never went to church 
without feeling that their peculiarities were being portrayed by the 
boyish artist. In many a home are treasured these early efforts of 
the now famous painter ; and the villagers love to talk of the brown- 
eyed boy who lived among them for nearly seventeen years, and of 
whose success they are so proud. 

At the age of eighteen Robinson decided to devote his life to art, 
and went to Chicago to study. A portrait of himself was done 
while in the city, and is considered by those who knew him to be a re- 
markable likeness. After his return he spent some time in Evans- 
ville doing crayon portraits and enlarging photographs to procure 
means to continue his studies. 

In 1874 he entered the National Academy of Design in New 
York, and there received a medal for drawing from life. He went 
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to France in 1877 and began his work in earnest, studying under 
Carolus, Duran, and Géréme. Under these favorable conditions 
he made rapid progress. It was here that he painted his ‘Study 
of a Girl,” the first of his pictures to be accepted by the French 
Salon. He had just finished a letter to his mother and on his way to 
post it, he stopped and holding it against the brick walls of a build- 
ing he wrote on the envelope, ‘‘ My picture is accepted, and I tremble 
for joy.” 

Returning to America in 1880, he spent some time at his old 
home. Here he showed his sketches and paintings to that best friend 
of his, who, regardless of the fact that her son had studied under the 
best masters in France, did not hesitate to criticise or commend. 
Mrs. Robinson did not like the work from the nude, and it is doubt- 
less due to her influence that he did so little in that direction. 

In 1884 Mr. Robinson returned to France, where he remained for 
nearly eight years, spending much time at Barbizon and Giverney. 
There he became a student and intimate friend of Claude Monet, 
who strongly developed his sense of color. The next four years he 
spent alternately in France and in New York. 

In 1892 Mr. Robinson returned to America, and determined 
to devote himself to American subjects. He believed that in 
this country he could find pictures as congenial to his temperament 
as the French and Italian studies of his student days. He had a 
strong desire to identify himself with his native country, and from 
this time onward his subjects were purely American. His inclina- 
tions naturally turned to his Wisconsin home, but from his early 
childhood he suffered with the asthma, which always seemed worse 
in this climate, and he at length decided to remain in the East. 

In 1890 ‘‘ Winter Landscape’’ was awarded the Webb prize for 
the best landscape by an artist under forty years of age. The color- 
ing was soft and beautiful, and suggestive of the impressionist school 
of which he was soon to become the brilliant exponent. Two years 
later at the same exhibition he was unanimously awarded the Shaw 
prize of one thousand dollars for the figure painting, ‘In the Sun.” 

His summers were spent in Vermont, and in the country life and 
scenes he found the subjects which were best suited to him. The 
weary years of struggle and disappointment were over, and he might 
reasonably have looked forward to a long life filled with the work so 
dear to him. But always frail from his boyhood, the disease against 
which he had fought so long conquered in the end, and he died April 
2, 1896, in the forty-fourth year of his age. He was brought back 
to Evansville and laid at rest in the family lot. 

Modest and unassuming in his manner, seldom mentioning his 
own work, yet always ready to praise that of another, handicapped 
by a physical weakness which compelled him often to lay aside his 
brush, he is remembered as one of the kindest and most lovable of men. 
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We sometimes think of Mr. Robinson as a landscape painter, yet 
there was scarcely any branch of his art in which he was not profi- 
cient. His work in figure painting betrays the same beauty of color- 
ing and the close observation of details that is found in his land- 
scapes. In the earlier years in New York he did a great deal of 
mural painting, and he was equally well known as an illustrator. 

Of what he might have been had his life been prolonged, there 
are only conjectures. Yet, though he died at an age when his work 
might have been considered as only begun, he had won the reputation 
of one of the foremost American artists. 

The following poem, which appeared in Scridner's for June, 1897, 
indicates that he had a great deal of literary ability: 


A NORMANDY PASTORAL 


She's smiling softly to herself, 
Scarce moving in the morning sun, 
Small heed hath she of her gentle line. 
Javotte, Mignonne. 


Her cows in desultory way, 
Choosing first here, then there, a spot, 
Feed daintily in the short, green grass. 
Mignonne, Javotte. 


Pausing, a bit of toilette now, 
To make each helps the other one, 
Then to their grazing back again. 
Javotte, Mignonne. 


The cowgirl stands in the sun and sews, 
Beams and smiles at, she knows not what, 
Coaxing her cows by their well-known names. 

Mignonne, Javotte. 


The sun is high, ’tis time to go, 
Now that the morning feeding’s done, 
Back to the stables, shelter and straw. 
Javotte, Mignonne. 


O tranquil sunny days, care-free, 
: Be sure yours is an envied lot, 
Prim little girl with the gentle cows. 
Mignonne, Javotte. 
PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL. 








THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ CONVENTION 


It was my privilege to attend the eighteenth annual convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of America held at Lake Chautauqua 
last month. I hardly know which interested me more, the seven hun- 
dred photographers there assembled, or the endless display of ‘‘ human 
documents” which they brought with them. A body of alert, intel- 
ligent workers, combining the keenness of business men with the 
aspirations and sympathies of artists, these men of the camera form 
as progressive a group of citizens as one meets in many a day. 

To be sure, some—yes, many—are much better companions than 
artists. The thousands of photographs displayed upon the walls and 
coming from every state in the union were not uniformly triumphant 
works of art. The really artistic groups were infrequent, as must always 
be the case where there is no restriction on exhibits. I was greeted by 
more than one with the observation that they hoped I would not 
‘drag in the old masters”’ in my talks, that they were ‘trying to 
make good photographs, and not oil paintings.” I cannot make out 
yet why the underlying principles of good art should not apply to 
both alike. Good composition, good lighting, good expression, sim- 
plicity, and all the other graces are of equal importance in photog- 
raphy and in the freer art of the brush. A good pose in painting is 
no less good in a photograph; an agreeable turn of the wrist or of 
the neck is as welcome in one as in the other. A skillful painter 
plays with light exactly as a photographer does. The only difference 
in these arts is that the painter now and then devises a color scheme 
and starts out with this as the basis of his picture. His brother of 
the sun-brush makes his composition in masses of dark and light. 

The uncultivated photographer, ignorant of the artistic inheritance 
of the world, the written and unwritten laws of masterly achievement, 
knows but one thing, 7. ¢., how to get a ‘“sharp’’ picture. The more 
minute and insistent the detail, the greater the success of the work. 
If you can see the individual hairs and the stitches in the buttonholes 
he glows with gratification. If by extraordinary good luck and a 
powerful lens he gets the very pores of the skin his joy is complete. 
No matter if we never see these things in looking at our friends, and 
prefer not to. No matter if the buttons or the trimmings on a lady’s 
hat monopolize the attention, it is a good photograph because it is 
“clear.” 

Unhampered by the traditions of the camera and vastly ignorant 
of the reputations of its disciples, the writer approached the exhibit 
in the state of mind so often voiced in phrase paradoxical, ‘‘I don’t 
know anything about it, but 1 know what I like.” As a rule, we pro- 
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fessors of one or another of the arts smile a bit derisively at such 
assurances, and I doubt not that my calm criticisms of recognized 
leaders and my exaltation of unknown men amused more than one 
authority on “ good, sharp”’ portraiture. But really half the pleasure 
of any collection lies in picking out one’s favorites, and I had a good 
time of many hours’ duration in that long, stuffy tunnel, discovering 
things. In the following reminiscence I shall omit some prize winners 
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whom I did not like or found indifferent, and I may include some not 
generally admired who suited my fancy. 

Pirie McDonald of Albany is the acknowledged leader of the pro- 
fession, and takes grand prizes whenever he wishes to compete. He 
is an artist in temperament and in appearance—a modern artist, not a 
representative of the unkempt Bohemian school of ancient fame. His 
work has distinction, and from pose and lighting down to framing 
betokens the thoughtful consideration of a man of taste. The sub- 
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jects of his larger group of 
portraits were not especially 
interesting for reproduction, 
however, and I did not ask for 
them. A panel photograph of 
Bishop Doane with enormous 
paunch ecclesiastical was the 
most striking. The composi- 
tion was bold and original, the 
modeling of the head superb. 
Mr. McDonald’s group of 
miniatures could not be sur- 
passed in artistic quality. Ex- 
quisite is the only word which 
conveys the quality of that lit- 
tle constellation of jewels. The 
poses inclining somewhat to 
the dramatic, retain their vital- 
ity in these tiny pictures of 
beautiful women. In mount- 
ing, a simple band of gold 
around each, against a_ back- 
ground of tawny velvet, pro- 
duced an effect of remarkable 
PORTRAIT, BY MINNS, AKRON OHIO richness and elegance. 

The exhibit of miniatures 
was something new this year and brought out some admirable work. 
James Arthur of Detroit was accorded next place to Mr. McDonald, 
and Decker & Edmonson of Cleveland stood third. I had hoped to 
reproduce here one of Mr. Edmonson’s delightful little portraits—a 
girl in white—which is a really notable work of art. Other good 
things in this dainty branch of photography were by Moses & Son of 
New Orleans, J. E. Giffin of Wheeling, West Virginia, Stein of Mil- 
waukee, and D. Rosser of Pittsburg, who had some beautiful minia- 
tures, unfortunately mounted upon screaming red plush. 

A man who interested me very much, both through his work and 
later through his own personality, was George Van Norman of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who received this year for the second time the 
‘‘orand genre”’ prize. (I noticed that no two of them pronounced the 
French word alike, but they managed to understand each other.) Mr. 
Van Norman is an artist to his finger tips and his ‘“‘ Evening of Life’ 
was considered by many “the picture of the exhibit.” It is a photo- 
graph which possesses the qualities of great painting, in spite of which 
dangerous leaning it received the homage of the “artists” and the 
“scientists”? alike. Their admiration for a really good thing proved 
that some of these advocates of the unbridled lens have better taste than 
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their usual arguments 
would indicate. When I 
came to look at Mr. Van 
Norman’s other work 1 
found so much of inter- 
est that nothing short of 
a special article seemed 
adequate, and this we can 
promise with some re- 
markable illustrations for 
a little later on. 

One of the finest ex- 
hibits, in my estimation, 
was made by Partridge 
of Boston—a series of 
‘‘carbons”’ within a som- 
ber array of broad, black 
frames. A head of an 
old man, suggestive of 
Carlyle or Ruskin, was 
repeated in two positions, 
and was a splendid 
achievement. Mr. Par- 
tridge’s attempts at dec- 
orative composition with 
semi-nude figures were 
less happy, for the literal 
rendering of the figure is inevitably far removed from the ideal. And 
yet his “Spring” was very beautiful. 

An extraordinary head of an old Italian by Elias Goldensky of 
Philadelphia attracted great attention on account of its vividness and 
relief. It was one of the most minutely detailed works, but happily 
combined with this a marvelous lighting. It has received honors in 
several exhibitions of this country and Europe, I believe. Another 
of Mr. Goldensky’s portraits which seemed to me more genuinely 
artistic was promised me for this article, but has not arrived in time. 

Other pictures promised, but which have not come to hand, are 
admirable characterizations of men, women, and children by J. A. 
Brush of Minneapolis, a fine old gentleman by I. Benjamin of Cin- 
cinnati—to whose splendid exhibit in Columbus last year I devoted 
an article—a very sculptural and plastic head of a young lady of 
beautiful profile ‘by Strauss of St. Louis, whose whole exhibit was 
interesting and original. 

A powerful head of.a man under a broad-brimmed hat by Schrei- 
ber of West Bend, Wisconsin, was among the best of the more direct 
renderings of nature. E. F. Gray of Watertown, New York, is 
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another who arranges his ‘“ patients” comfortably. His “ Interrupted 
Reading,” showing a grim, sharp-eyed old farmer looking up from his 
newspaper, was a fine genre subject. Bateham of Norwalk and Karl G. 
Goddard of Lorain, Ohio, are likewise very successful in their poses. 
A strong man of fifty, by Goddard, shown last year in Columbus, had 
a perfect arrangement of the arms. The gentleman appeared again 
at Celoron this year, but his arms had been amputated by the mat 
and with them had vanished the really distinctive achievement of the 
picture. 

Rockwood of New York is one of the best known of our living 
photographers. A delightfully genial man to meet, he has the affec- 
tion of all his younger brothers. Among his vivid representations of 
famous men of our day I found a small daguerreotype of half a cen- 
tury ago. There were magnificent-looking fellows in those times, and 
how picturesque the costume! Was this the reason that the tintype 
seemed to me by far the most artistic thing in the exhibit of the pop- 
ular photographer ? 

J. S. Giffin of Wheeling, West Virginia, showed pictures of very 
unequal merit. Two of them, ‘St. Cecilia” anda standing figure of a 
young lady leaning on a chair, were among the best things in the show. 
An attempt in a path strewn with failures is the ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child,” by Knaffle Bros. of Knoxville, Tennessee. Strange to relate, 
this attempt has not resulted in failure, but in a signal success. The 
artist has had the extreme good fortune to find a model of pure and 
almost perfect features and expression, and, more astonishing still, a 
baby of spiritual cast of countenance. They are happily posed, almost 
unconsciously, and all incongruous accessories suppressed. I would 
not have believed it possible to do anything so poetic and ethereal 
directly from nature. 

But the pictures which I most regret of all I wanted and could 
not get are the lovely children studies by E. B. Core of New York, 
who makes a specialty of the portraits of little ones. Lightly printed 
upon creamy backgrounds, they were like fragrant flowers,—sweet 
peas and pansies. Some of these charming baby faces have been 
promised me and will be published when they arrive. 

Nothing illustrates better the artistic progress of our country than 
the presence of people of taste and refinement throughout our more 
primitive regions. Their influence in the little villages of Indiana 
and Illinois, in the towns of the West from Oregon to New Mexico, 
is an omen of great good for our land. We may not get art galleries 
into these outposts of civilization very speedily, but these men do 
their part, and together with our splendidly illustrated magazines 
which penetrate everywhere, are potent factors in the development of 
our national taste. 

For instance, I must confess that until a month ago I had never 
heard the name of Anderson, Indiana. It seems that it is a town of 
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considerable size, which sprang up overnight a short while back, along 
with a gas well. There are good people there as in every one of our 
Western towns, and a photographer, too, who is an artist. Indiana 
soil seems to sprout artists as luxuriantly as it spouts gas. Reeves is 
his name, and his group of pictures attracted much attention. We 
allow him to speak for himself in the portrait of his daughter which 
appears herewith, one of the most artistic products of any studio in 
this country. There are famous artists, photographers, and painters 


PORTRAIT, BY BRENNER, CINCINNATI 


alike, who have never approached in their work the charm of this 
modest, sweet little figure. It is a picture worthy of Abbott Thayer 
or George de Forest Brush, and well deserves the full page which 
we give it. 

Another fortunate artist who finds his best subjects within his own 
household is Alfred Holden of Wissahickon, Pennsylvania. In his 
portrait of his daughter—the standing figure in white —we have a pose 
of rare distinction, absolutely without fault. The most celebrated 
painter might be proud to have done it ; indeed the effect of the print 
is that of an exquisite painting. No doubt this is a grave fault in the 
eyes of many photographers, but to me it is a rare excellence. Mr. 
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Holden often prints his shadows too dark, cutting his pictures up with 
black spots, but in this case the result is peculiarly rich and effective. 
From distant Oregon came another exhibit of considerable inter- 
est, the work of Aune of Portland. Two pictures in particular I 
remember: a crouching, sibylline old woman—perhaps a gypsy—and 
a young girl with a violin, one of those happy, artless compositions 
which may be the result of a fortunate accident or of infinite pains 
and study, but which betokens in either case the artist sense of fitness 
in recognizing what is right. 
Ohio averaged better by 
far than any other state. She 
produces good photographers 
as well as presidents. The 
state organization with its 
‘‘salon”’ and its excellent criti- 
cisms by Mr. Beck of Cincin- 
nati has resulted in great prog- 
ress, and it was not surprising 
that several of the best ex- 
hibits were from that state. 
Mr. Brenner of Cincinnati had 
some very refined portraits, 
printed with the delicacy of 
dainty pencil drawings. We 
have been unable to obtain 
the one which pleased me 
most, but the ‘ American 
Beauty,” given herewith, sug- 
gests the quality of his work. 
A similar delicacy, coupled 
with greater certainty of style, 
is shown in the really remark- 
able work of Mr. Minns of 
Akron, Ohio. Yes, Mr. Minns 
has certainly ‘arrived at a GERTRUDE, BY MINNS, AKRON, OHIO 
style,” something vouchsafed 
to but few, though of mannerisms there are more than enough to go 
around. The head of an old man selected to accompany this article 
illustrates his unerring characterization, but is perhaps less represen- 
tative than the fair ‘‘ Beatrice,” with its light background and great 
refinement of lighting. Any one of his eight or ten portraits would 
have served our purpose, for whatever his subject he makes it inter- 
esting and artistic as well, with a thrift of apparent effort akin to the 
draughtsman’s ‘“‘few quick, nervous strokes.”’ One feels that there 
was no trusting to luck here, but that the artist was sure of himself, 
and knew each time exactly what he was doing. I would go to him 
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with perfect confidence and feel no question in regard to the results, 
unless it were a shadowy fear that he might “ give me away” by too 
truthful and incisive a rendering. I believe him to be one of the best 
photographers in the country. 

Another graduate of the Ohio school of experience is Mr. Spell- 
man, now of Detroit, who is a successful young artist and a student 
as well. I was much attracted by his series of literary characters, 
the aftermath of a fancy dress party. His subjects were exception- 
ally good and in most cases he has succeeded in adding a superb 
lighting to their other qualifications, making of each a delightful little 
character study. Our selection ends with two charming heads of 
little girls, respectively from the studios of Mrs. Akers of Hornells- 
ville, New York, and Vorhees of Albuquerque, New Mexico. I am 
glad that they have such artists in those widely separated towns. I 
am even more glad that they have such dear little faces there and 
everywhere to give pleasure to all whom they smile upon, and to make 
life worth living. 

And so the good work goes on. A few may be standing still, 
but the majority are eager to advance, to learn and to do better than 
ever before. Nature is kind; there are good subjects everywhere 
throughout all this broad land; the photographer’s resources are lim- 
itless. All he has to do is to keep on experimenting and thinking, 
not ignoring the great works of the past. The convention meets in 
Milwaukee next summer, and I look for a notable exhibit there. I 
would not miss it for a good deal, nor the handshakes of those fine 
fellows who bring the sunshine with them. Lorapo Tart. 
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After all, Art s a very tangible thing, as we have it, evolved from 
some centuries of indefiniteness. Let it be taken that Art is the con- 
ception and the application 
of the beautiful (as pro- 
gression measures things) 
to anything in accord; it is 
not so complex as we may 
have imagined it to be. 
Art was fairly tangible 
when we could see it. It 
is more than ever so now 
that we can feel it. Some 
centuries of painting have 
taught us about pictures 
and their art; some cen- 
turies of sculpture have 
conveyed to us the inspira- 
tion embodied in chiseled 
stone. Finally some cen- 
turies of craftship have 
bequeathed to us a grand 
legacy, whose value we are ; 
just beginning to appreci- 
ate, through the movement 
of the arts andcrafts. The 
VASE IN GLASS, BLOWN THROUGH METAL art of the painter and the 
BINDING, BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY art of the sculptor has been 
a conscious art necessarily, 
but it is these commonplaces of lite whose very utility, though 
stolid, has nevertheless absorbed much of the beauty of bygone 
times, which awaken us now to the realization that through them 
‘‘ornamental as well as useful ” is a justifiable turning of the axiom. 
It is an old saying that everything in nature is beautiful and that 
nature cannot err. A few savants in wrought-iron spectacles and 
bone collar-buttons have risen to dispute this from time to time. 
They had nothing else to do. Necessity is always natural; the very 
word itself—‘‘a need of nature’’ shows that it is so. Therefore 
everything we need (that is everything useful) should be beautiful. 
When it is not, man’s hand has interfered, or is guilty of the other 
sin, that of omission in not carrying out nature’s tendencies toward 
the beautiful. 
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It is not the beauty 
of these things as pleas- 
ing us alone of which 
we are thinking. There 
is that within us which 
calls us to add to that 
heritage which is to be 
transmitted to those 
who are to come after. 
This is an unselfish feel- 
ing and probably this 
era is the most unselfish 
one in the history of 
existence. Whether 
this is so or not—and 
it doesn’t matter; no 
one knows—it is com- 
prehensible that unself- 
ishness plays a large 
part in art develop- 
ment. Times and con- 
ditions make _ people 
selfish or unselfish to 
some extent and those 
same times and condi- 
tions shape art. Every 
olject d’art extant is a 
sign of the times; every 
article of furniture is 
likewise. The art of | 
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Miles Standish’s old HANGING ELECTRIC LAMP, BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


settle s . a rebuke to VERDIGRIS-BRONZE AND Giass. Bopy or Buc Rich GREEN 
the writing - table of FavriLe GLass, THROUGH WHICH LIGHT 1s SorTLy DiFFusED 


Louis XIV., yet the art 
of the epoch of the Grande Monarque must be considered such as well 
as the art of the Puritan. Misapplication often makes things appear 
unequal, and it is the misapplication of the art-zdea to the thing which 
artists are awakening and training themselves to avoid. Even the 
Frenchmen have come to realize that it is time for them to separate 
the grace from the frivol of the spider-legged tendencies of Louis 
Quatorze—that other styles of decoration are quite as adapted to 
lend sublimity to a Grand Salon. It is this new interest in the art o7 
things which has shaped the movement of the arts and crafts. 
Perhaps it will be well to illustrate a point in the influence which 
conditions have had upon art, and particularly upon applied art in this 
instance. Consider the evolution of a chair. Primitive man, tired of 
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standing, naturally squatted on the earth. One fine day (it is pre- 
sumed) he discovered the bliss of dangling his legs from some 
bowlder perch. Finally he got in the habit of resting where at the 
same time he could be on the alert. Then came a period in the his- 
tory of mankind when many human beings came to live together, 
forming innumerable communities. Village life then was just as 
elaborate an affair for the Aborigines with their resources as city life 
is now for us with ours. It was soon discovered inconvenient to sit 





A FENDER FIRE SCREEN, BY LOUIS C, TIFFANY t 
HEAVY LEADED “FAVRILE” GLASS AND METAL 


all over and around; as the little boy said when he saw his father 
arise from lounging upon the grass, ‘‘ The older you grow the farther 
up you have to get.’’ And that may have had something to do with 
it. As it was not at all practicable to build a house over an available 
bowlder, the ‘‘ bowlder’’ idea, had, naturally, to be applied to sub- 
serve the house. Then it was that the first rude benches were con- 
structed, and these primitive forms gradually assumed a distinctive 
appearance, and their utility and permanency was established. When 
this was so, as the tastes of centuries changed, these things were 
modified to be pleasing to the eye, and this modification again, was 
‘ast,”” 
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Parallel with this example we can trace the evolution of every- 
thing that we have around us. This one has been cited partly in 
repudiation of the insistence of certain craftsmen, that our only salva- 
tion in the arts and crafts is in returning to eighty-ton candlesticks, 
rush-strewn floors, and a free-for-all mess-pot, to exaggerate a bit. 
Art is progressive not retrogressive. For instance, the “ antique 
fever” is justifiable from two standpoints—from historical association 
of the things sought, or from the fact that the articles are really good. 
A bad thing is always 
bad, and perhaps worse 
when it is coupled with Sas M 
old age, but an object A et abh Kt! y 
d’art is always monu- 
mental of the esthetic. 
Old Omar Khayyam 
evidently understood 
things when he said, 
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and upon that realiza- 
tion the whole matter 
of the art of things 
rests. Constantly sur- 
rounded as we are by 
things which we have 
to use and see, which 
therefore must be 
made pleasant to look 
upon, we are surely 
approaching a_ time 
when this hair-breadth 
distance will be definite 
to every mind, and in- 
voluntary  discrimina- 
tion may come to be 
numbered with the 
senses. It may be a chair or a carpet, a screen or a lamp, a 
vase or a fire-shovel, it matters not what, art is charitable and 
lends her garments to invest the nakedness of starved practicality. 
We know what such men as William Morris have done for the 
useful arts, how they led them to a lasting companionship with 
the fine arts. William Morris himself was a tremendously versa- 
tile man, but he was well-balanced and an indefatigable worker. He 
decried the tendency of modern commercialism to cheapen the guality 
of things and aimed in his work to restore something of the bygone 
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solidity to all things. He resurrected ancient methods of workman- 
ship but ovly when his inventive faculties failed to substitute a detter 
manner of doing things. He printed his books on paper made as the 
first paper was made, and if you ask why, you are answered by the 
knowledge that the kind of paper which has endured half a thou- 
sand years is likely to endure half a thousand more, and the usual 
flimsy products of our market were obviously not worthy of the art of 
William Morris, or of any of the men whose masterly words he put in 
type. Morris did not imitate the arts of the ancient master-printers 
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because they were antique; he did not weave his tapestries nor design 
his furniture after things in the element of tradition because of any 
veneration of antiquity as antiquity, but he did all these things because 
these ancient practices had not been superseded by any enduring 
modern devices, yet he was constantly at work on the problem of 
bringing the modern manufacturer and the artist of to-day into com- 
munion, of proving that art could be applied advantageously to the 
demands of factory machines. Many of his hopes were realized 
before his lamented death, and the art impetus he gave the workers 
of this century is not to be measured by words. Many earnest workers 
are following his plans as the work of the arts-and-craftsmen in 
England shows, and nearly all of the efforts of the French workers 
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THE BOWL AND SHADE OF TINY BITS OF “FAVRILE” GLASS PUT TOGETHER 
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came from Anglican inspiration. Here and there (notably in Ger- 
many and Belgium), there have been many independent undertakings, 
and the art of things is actually becoming popular. In America, Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany has probably done the most of any one practically 
toward forwarding a feeling for the beautiful as applied to our neces- 
sities. Besides being endowed with inherited taste, Mr. Tiffany’s 
talent found fostering in the ateliers of George Inness, Samuel Colman, 
Leon Bailey, and other great pictorial artists, and from those days of 
study until now his positive genius has developed. In the Tiffany 
studios, New York, may be seen such a variety of examples of things 
artistic that reproductions from photographs of these things have 

been deemed sufficient to illustrate this bit of commentary and its 
title. Mr. Tiffany’s work is a lesson to every craftsman. While 
there is no absolute defiance of tradition, yet everything is so invested 
with beautiful and sensible originality that it cannot fail to appeal to 
the esthetic and to the practical senses at one and the same time. 
Tiffany is likewise the recognized authority in America on glass, and 
his own experiments and developments along this line have brought 
him the commendation of all lovers of the. beautiful. He has not 
been content with the mere discovery of things, but like Morris he 
has spent quite as much energy in applying his art and doing that 
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unselfishly, devoting whole days at a time, as he often does, to work- 
ing out some idea, which, when grasped, appears simple enough, but 
which most people would not have the patience to make clear to 
themselves, and which idea he always gladly gives to the world from a 
love for the promotion of the beautiful. 

After all it is a joy to enter a place so well attuned as is Mr. 
Tiffany’s studio. There is demonstrated the possibility of making 
everything throb in sympathetic loveliness, and the fairy forms of the 
wonderful Favrile ‘ bric-glass-a-brac’’ again remind one of the great 
tent-maker’s words: 


“ Shapes of all sorts and sizes, great and small, 
That stood along the floor and by the wall; 
And some loquacious vessels were; and some 
Listened perhaps, but never talked at all.” 


Still the art of things always speaks for itself, and it rests now 
with us who are interested in the arts and crafts whether or not to 
make this inanimate conversation interesting. 

GARDNER C. TEALL. 
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THE SCHOOL EXHIBITION OF THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


The galleries of the south wing of the Institute have been filled, 
as is usual in the summer months, with the work done by the school 
during the year, and while the 
character and interest of school 
drawing and painting is much the 
same the world over, this exhibi- 
tion as a whole is worthy of notice, 
some things demanding special 
attention. 

The display includes not only 
the usual academic studies in draw- 
ing and painting, but there is one 
gallery filled with the work of the 
modeling classes, embracing fig- 
ures and heads in clay, plaster, 
and marble; a very interesting 
exhibition of work done in the 
designing classes; one room is 
given over to the Saturday classes 
of children from the public schools 
and the normal class of teachers, 
STILL LIFE, DAISY DUNTON while the architectural department 

makes a more ambitious showing 
than usual. In the latter exhibition there are drawings and studies 
by one, two, and three-year men, some of them being large and im- 
portant. The School of Architecture of the Art Institute works in 
conjunction with the Armour Institute, and an encouraging growth 
is manifest from year to year. 

The policy carried out in the academic department is based on a 
severe study of the human figure. The drawing, both from antique 
and life, is treated mostly by line—outline—and less attention is given 
to effec: and light and shade than in most schools. By means of the 
line, severely and judiciously employed, a more thorough and accurate 
training in drawing is the result. One is safe in saying that for preci- 
sion and clearness few schools can show better drawing. While this 
system is most admirable, a criticism might be made that there is a 
lack of individual expression, to a greater or less extent, while the 
powerful means of expression, effect, might with great advantage be 
engrafted on this thoroughly intellectual stem of outline drawing. 
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Students leaving for other schools, both here and abroad, take high 
rank in drawing, demonstrating the fact of its prime importance in 
the Art Institute training. 

The color work shows continued improvement, partly due to the 
services and influence of Mr. Charles F. Von Saltza, who will con- 
tinue his labors in Columbia College, New York City, this coming year. 
An important agent in the development of the color sense is the still- 
life class, which is admirably installed and governed, and where the 
best of results are obtained. This is one of the strong divisions in the 
school, and is having a gratifying influence on the whole body of 
students. The same may be said of the illustration and composition 
classes, under charge of Mr. Fred Richardson, the popular illustrator 
of the Chicago Mews. Composition is a weak point in most schools, 
but through the painstak ng efforts of Mr. Richardson, for three years 
or more, much good seed has been sown, which is ripening in all the 
classes where composition has any place. 

A notable improvement is also seen in the decorative department, 
which is to be expected, as students build on the results of other stu- 
dents who go before. I heard one graduate say that she would like 
to begin over again, on seeing the advancement that had been made 
since her brief day. 

The schools of the Institute are wide awake, the army of about 
1,800 students swarm like bees, but there is room enough, and instruc- 
tors enough, and if the position of this school is not among the first, 
it is because enthusiasm, merit, and industry have lost their value. 
No school offers a broader training in the study of art. The academic 
department is complete; the theory, esthetics, and history of art are 
taught by lectures, so numerous that one cannot attend them all; while 
the collections and galleries of the Institute are a constant influence 
for the best. The Art Institute of Chicago is worthy of profound 
respect, but if the loyal Chicagoan knew of the school, or could see it 
in operation, he would be filled with surprise and admiration. It is 
one of the largest art schools in the world, and its exhibition demon- 
strates its artistic importance. It shows results. 

CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 
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ONE WAY OF TEACHING ART 


The manifest growth of interest in art, the appreciation and love 
for it, are hopeful signs in our commercial city; but we all of us aim 
much higher, and no doubt regret that so much beauty has been lost 
because of no preparation in childhood, or worse still, of an unwise 
and conscious striving after appreciation. So it is a pleasure anda 
hope to know that great efforts and wise are being made the better 
to fit our children for a life of art sympathy, and this is being reached 
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not consciously, with great straining on the part of the children, but 
unconsciously and lovingly, correlated with the work in which they 
are already interested. Each occupation represents merely a social 
phase of life; and so now our modern educators have come to look 
upon the school, the occupation of childhood, as a phase in social 
life. Art, then, is not merely related to education; it is a part of it— 
of education, which is of the child’s social life. And so art-love, com- 
ing into the child’s life, will grow and develop as the child’s knowl- 
edge grows and develops, wisely and strong. 

Thinking rapidly over the art expression of the different races, we 
recognize what was vital in each, from Stonehenge of England to our 
own mural decorations. And in the child whose development is 
analogous to that of a race, we observe the same phenomenon. 
To-day it is the aim of our teachers in most schools to give the little 
child all the freedom and stimulation possible, the more fitly to tell 
us his thought. He wants to express himself; he wants to tell us 
something. Much of the indifference to art, and perhaps much poor 
painting and drawing, may be the outgrowth of the misguided 
attempts to stifle this natural desire of the child, and to bind him by 
lines and squares and cubes. 

We have a love of the definite, we Chicagoans, who are always 
hurried, and perhaps mere theory is not satisfying. There always has 
been so much theorizing about art instruction—and woefully little 
accomplished, we often say. A child has but two means of expres- 
sion—technique, and the language of art or nature observation. And 
the little child cannot hold both in equal balance, so it has become 
the problem of the thoughtful teacher to decide which of these means 
must be subordinate. The little child is impatient with bounds and 
limitations; he wants freedom, and in most studies is given free play. 
Experience, too, has taught us that with even the idea of technique 
before him, the normal child becomes uninterested in drawing or 
color work, and in time dislikes the very thought of pictures them- 
selves. And so, very wisely, have our teachers come to feel that the 
truest method is the one nearly following, but also directing, the 
child’s wish. Don’t misunderstand me; the teacher does not become 
the mere plaything of the child’s caprice, but he studies and easily 
directs the child’s desire, unknown to his pupil. The improvement to 
be noted in our school-children’s work is a wonderfully convincing 
proof that the new thought is the right thought. 

To artists, as well as to laymen, ought the new education appeal, 
it seems to me, and I would like to describe specifically one of the 
methods used in a well-known school in our city. The children of 
the first group next the kindergarten were studying the evolution of the 
races this winter; they were all intent upon their work, and when they 
came into the studio they were told to describe how the cave-men’ 
(the race they were then studying) lived. With their minds full of 
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their lesson, and their imaginations running riot among a wilderness 
of caves and trees and mountains, they all of them drew something 
fairly clear and definite of the cave-man’s home. They were little 
city children, and had seen few mountains, but it is interesting to look 
at their creations. When they added trees to their drawings the 
teacher quickly suggested their looking out of a window at a tree in 
the garden, and drawing that, not from observation wholly, of course. 
After the one tree came the idea of height that is changed by distance, 
and the meeting of the two great planes at the horizon. It wasn’t 
very long before the children were all interested in trees and dis- 
tances, sky and earth, not as such, but as part of a story or a thought 
they wished to express. The other drawings followed quickly enough, 
always keeping the child’s interest and strengthening his imagina- 
tion—the cave-men hunting, carrying their quarry home, and cooking 
it. And from that the idea of a forest, its color, not in the glaringly 
definite form I have given it, but drawn from the children easily, 
without their knowledge. This was a class in illustration, practically, 
not rigidly directed, let us say, but guided and stimulated. 

This sort of work leads to clear thinking and concrete expression; 
and it seems to have another essentially good characteristic: In 
attempting to express himself to tell his story, the child forgets that 
he is drawing, loses himself, and fortunately, feeling counting for so 
much, does not come to the painful realization that he is not an artist 
by nature. Of course, the other work in the school is in sympathy 
with this work; it is the broad, individual, self-expressing study. 

The children in the higher groups went on with the illustrating of 
their other work, but their drawing, while good and encouraging in 
many ways, has an element of harm—that of self-consciousness. The 
older child begins to question and wonder whether things are right; 
he hasn’t the boldness and freedom of the little child. So they have 
shown us we must begin this art work early and foster it carefully. 

Early in the spring the outdoor drawing began; the children drew 
what they saw, always keeping in mind that they wanted to tell a 
story. Don’t you know, little children are always making up and 
telling stories about everything they see? Isn't it wise of us to 
encourage and guide that desire? 

An interesting group is learning to draw the hand, but they don’t 
know that. In another class they are carding wool, and when they 
are in the studio they show their teacher the different positions the 
hand takes in the carding. 

Of the results of this instruction little can be said now. The chil- 
dren delight in their work and take immense pleasure in drawing at 
all times. They are fond lovers of nature, and watch eagerly every 
new beauty; and they are becoming lovers of good pictures, with a 
feeling of kinship and understanding that the very fewest of children 
ever before had. 

Epna Harris. 
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COVER DESIGN 
BY W. P. MCDONALD AND J. DEE WAREHAM 
FOR ARMOUR PRIZE COMPETITION. FIRST PRIZE 


THE RESULT OF THE ARMOUR PRIZE 
COMPETITION 


In the midst of the perplexing confusion of much paper and many 
colors which was a part of the influx of material sent to Armour & 
Company, as entries for their thousand-dollar prize competition for a 
calendar for 1900, it was a pleasure to find something of true distinc- 
tion, creative value, and serious intent. The twelve colored reliefs 
and one for a cover design, the work of W. P. McDonald and J. Dee 
Wareham, both capable craftsmen in the Rookwood Pottery, held 
these qualities, with the added novelty of having been executed in 
potters’ clay, and colored as a piece of pottery might have been, but 
without the finish of the glaze. Their relief is low, and the color does 
not cover the clay solidly, but simply tints the design, leaving the 
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buff-gray tone of the material as an important part of the harmony. 
This work was offered, not to represent the Rookwood Pottery, but as 
the individual effort of the two artists, and they have worked with 
such consistent unity that the expression might have been that ot but 
one mind. We congratulate these young Americans for their willing- 
ness to experiment with such original and perhaps trying methods for 
reproduction, and still more upon their success in proving them 
artistic and practicable enough to gain the glory and the substance of 
this competition, where the pitiable inability of some and the varied 
play of assurance in others (whom perfumers and soap-dealers have 
perhaps flattered) was but a simple index to the great volume of desire 
greeting the generous offer, which should have been enough to stimu- 
late the most able workers in the field of reproductive art. Not that 
here and there we did not find very earnest effort, for there were 
many clever suggestions, well drawn and refined; but the majority did 
not get beyond the ordinary commercial requirements; the sign of the 
dollar was too apparently their goal, and not the object to make 
something strong and significant to herald the beginning of a new 
century. 

The process for reproducing these reliefs will probably be that of 
lithography, and as they are to appear in 7ru¢h during the next year 
as a special attraction, it has not been possible to procure more than 
the cover design for reproduction here, as, of course, the final result 
must not be robbed of its freshness. 

In developing the work the artists have not spared time or thought 
in careful research and study for the decorative and historic require- 
ments of their subjects, which have been chosen to play with artistic 
dignity and charming spirit upon the name of Armour. Twelve 
armed knights ride through the year in battle array, a surly Northman 
on a fine white charger leads the procession of warriors, who follow 
in varying moods, some as light and gay as the summer months they 
represent, others, to a more serious strain, pass quietly on with the 
emblems of their seasons. English armor, as it changed through the 
successive periods of the days of knighthood, is reproduced with beau- 
tiful exactness, artistically submissive, and for the examples of the 
details of these the artists studied the collections in the Tower of 
London and the British Museum. Most all of the figures are placed 
in an area of about half a circle, and an appropriate flower arrange- 
ment, suggestive of each month’s grace, is decoratively placed about 
them, every plant-form showing the intimate knowledge of nature the 
designer possesses. 

He has used for January the mistletoe, in cold tones of blue and 
gray, this color harmony spreading over the composition; then for 
February the pine-cone needles, in a little warmer color scheme; for 
March, the daffodils, and in the midst of these Sir Knight blows his 
horn with much gusto. A lovely tone in yellow and green catches 


















































318 BRUSH AND PENCIL 


the April sunshine in the next relief, and plays with a rainbow’s deli- 
cacy over the cuirass and helmet of the horseman, who this time is 
surrounded by simple dandelions. Altogether this seems to be the 
most happily conceived of any of the group. The fleur-de-lis was 
the flower chosen for May, and June is placed in a very gentle har- 
mony with the color of the wild rose as its chief note. Richer hues 
tint the panel for July, and the columbine, charmingly appreciated, is 
the flower emblem. August’s dreamy mood has the poppy for its 
motive, and September, with her harvest moon, in a twilight effect, is 
represented by stalks of corn; the autumn leaves have blown their way 
into October’s decoration, and November holds the much-used, and 
too often mis-used, chrysanthemum, which this time may be proud of 
its transplanted glory. The holiday month, with its good cheer, ends 
the array of seasons, and the rich color of the holly is the keynote of 
this finale. 

In looking at these panels as a group, the gradations of their colors 
are very effective, as the first six months are a delicate blending of 
soft yellows, greens, lavender, and pink, while through the others the 
darker combining of blue, purple, reds, and greens balance the signifi- 
cant harmony; these last seem in places a little heavy in value. There 
is a dusty haziness of color peculiar to this work, where the body 
material is clay, which gives a mellow charm to the originals, and it 
will be interesting to see if in the process of reproduction this distinc- 
tive attribute can be kept. 

The workmanship and artistic construction of the reliefs prove the 
thorough ability of the designers, and the treatment of the different 
parts show a fine sense of modeling. The signs of the zodiac, which 
each knight wears on his helmet, have been created with the most 
decorative appreciation, and all in ali, the endeavor holds a forceful 
dignity which, through the interests of commerce, has the best artistic 
intention for its purpose. 

The cover design, which in this half-tone gives an idea of the 
proportion of the panels, though perhaps in relief it is a little more 
bold, depicts the buoyant, unproved aspirations of a young century, 
ready to leap into a new sphere of power. The decoration is in w hite 
against a disk of gold, surrounded by the clear blue of the infinite. 

Mr. McDonald and Mr. Dee Wareham are both recognized leaders 
on the staff of designers in the Rookwood Pottery, and their concep- 
tions known as the “‘Iris’’ and ‘‘Sea-Green”’ pottery have a beauty 
which place them among the really good things of the kind in this 
country. M. K. 
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PLATE VII 
THE HEAD 
BY J. H. VANDERPOEL 











THE HEAD 


In foreshortening the ear, the head leaning forward, back, or to 
one side, be careful that its true relation to the head be maintained. 
The double curve manifest in the back view is particularly graceful, as 
is its attachment to the head. We will now leave the component parts 
of the head and take up its construction as a whole. This will com- 
prise the study of the planes that launch it and give it substance. A 
pupil must learn early in the study of drawing to appreciate mentally 
all the planes of the head that encompass it, though to the physical 
eye only three of its surfaces are visible. This will enable the student 
the more readily to appreciate the three essentials that characterize a 
strong drawing: First, the carriage of the head or its action; second, 
its construction, and third, the character and personality of the sitter. 
With a fine appreciation of these three requirements, accompanied by 
simplicity of expression through a practiced hand, the student is well 
on the way to make a strong draughtsman. The head is composed of 
six planes, five of which are free, while the sixth, the under surface, is 
interrupted by the entrance into it of the neck, leaving the under sur- 
face of the jaw as the only part of this plane visible. The other sur- 
faces comprise the face or front plane, the back, the top of the head, 
and its two sides; the latter, notably, are the only ones that are sym- 
metrical. To fully realize the existence of these planes, take up a 
skull and with a bit of chalk mark the detachment of these surfaces, 
irrespective of the subtle curvature in the planes of the head, which 
seems so confusing at first; they have their termination, and can in 
the manner described be readily placed. In taking up the profile 
of the head (plate VII.) each plane is subdivided into two minor 
planes; in so doing we locate the greater length, from chin diagonally 
across it to the angle that separates the upper plane from the back of 
the head, and its greatest breadth, from brow to fullest part of the 
back. The latter division marks the separation of the upper from 
the lower part of the head, each portion in its ascent and descent 
decreasing in width to its termination. The upper portion is shorter 
in the front of the head, while the lower part is shorter in the back, 
for the reason that the back of the skull is much shorter than the facial 
plane, the back of the neck reaching much higher into the head than 
its opposite plane in connecting with the jaws. 

In order that the planes and their boundaries may be more 
readily understood in these constructive drawings of the human head 
and figure, light and shadow, in simple tones, are generally used; in so 
doing the third dimension becomes self-evident, and keeps the student 
mindful of it. Note (plate VII.) the reversal of effect in the male 
and female head; in each case the angle separating the face from the 
side of the head is evidenced, though the depth of the one is in 
shadow, and the other in light. J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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BOOK NOTES 


In Ernest Knaufft’s Drawing for Printers we find a small, well-made 
book from the press of The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, 1899, use- 
ful not only as a suggestive treatise on drawing for printers, but for a 
much larger class of struggling students and embryo illustrators. 
Much of its value is due to a large and varied number of illustrations, 
which aid materially in forcing home the lucid information of the 
text. The author advocates the merited idea that drawing is accord- 
ing to one’s knowledge of what is seen, rather than the result of fixed 
rules for cases which, to the bewildered student, seem to be always 
exceptions. The value of observation is his keynote. The author 
is an authority on drawing, which is confirmed by his position as 
editor of Zhe Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts. 

se 

Clay Modeling, by Anna M. Holland (Ginn & Company, publish- 
ers, The Atheneum Press, Boston, mailing price, eighty cents), pre- 
sents in small compass a progressive course in modeling for primary 
and grammar schools. It is fully illustrated with easy lessons, which 
make the ideas of the writer clear to the reader. The work is sug- 
gestive, and should be a help in developing a knowledge of form and 
design in the younger child. There is nothing more interesting than 
modeling for young and old, and anything that will make the work 
easier and more practical cannot help but fill a need. Once looked 
upon as a fad, modeling has become to mean one of the most tangi- 
ble and interesting methods of instruction. The child feels the real 
substance, and makes real things. It is not a representation, as draw- 
ing is, but an absolute something, a real form, with which it has 
immediate connection, and which it takes pleasure in proving. The 
half-tone plates are taken from the actual studies in the clay, and 
may be easily followed by a class which is under the direction of an 


interested teacher. 
ze 


Plaster Casts, and How They are Made, is another handbook for art 
students dealing with the sculptor’s art. It is written by Frank For- 
rest Frederick, Professor of Art and Design in the University of 
Illinois. It handles, in a detailed fashion, the different processes of 
the waste, piece, elastic, and sulphur mold. The book is the result 
of practical demonstrations before his modeling classes in the Art 
Department of the University of Illinois, and is issued in its present 
form to meet a larger public. It is illustrated by small, technical 
drawings, and is made more useful by a comprehensive index. Pub- 
lished by William T. Comstock, 23 Warren Street, New York City. 
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ART NOTES 


The Shiloh Monument Committee have solicited designs for a 
Battle Monument to be erected in the National Military Park at 
Shiloh, Tennessee, for the State of Illinois. A prize of two hundred 
and fifty dollars will be awarded the accepted design. The governing 
conditions are that its cost shall approximate ten thousand dollars ; 
its materials, granite and standard bronze ; the drawings to be a plan 
and elevation drawn to a scale of one and one-half inches to the 
foot ; detailed estimates of granite parts, and separate schedule for 
bronze parts, and estimated cost. Designs must be submitted on or 
before September 13, 1899, to Major George Mason, 100 North Clin- 
ton Street, Chicago. A. F.. McEwen, 

GEORGE Mason, 
G. A. Busse, 
Committee. 
ee 


The twelfth annual Exhibition of American Oil Paintings and 
Sculpture at the Art Institute, of Chicago, will open with a reception 
November 7th. Juries of selection have been appointed for the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and Chicago, and 
Miss Sarah Hallowell, the agent of the Art Institute in Paris, will 
send a large number of works by Americans which have been shown 
in European exhibitions. The jury for Chicago will include the 
Art Committee of the Institute, and an advisory committee, consist- 
ing of Minerva J. Chapman, J. H. Vanderpoel, E. J. Dressler, and R. 
W. Bock. The exhibition will include only oil paintings and sculp- 
ture, by contemporary American artists, not before publicly exhibited 
in Chicago. 
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The Society of Western Artists will open its fourth season 
with an exhibition at St. Louis, November 24, 1899, and will con- 
tinue in the following circuit: Detroit, December 14 to January 2, 
1900; Indianapolis, January 6th to January 23d; Cincinnati, January 
28th to February 18th; Chicago, February 22d to March 7th; Cleve- 
land, March 1oth to March 26th. The society wishes members and 
others to send their latest and best works, as it desires to raise the 
standard of the exhibition as much as possible. Blanks must be 
sent to E. H. Wuerpel, Chairman of Exhibition Committee, St. Louis 
Museum of Fine Arts, before November roth, who will also furnish 
blanks and further information. The Exhibition Committee includes: 
E. H. Wuerpel, R. P. Bringhurst, F. L. Stoddard, E. M. Campbell, 
Percy Ives. 
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THE EDITOR 


The next general circular from the United States Art Commission 
to the Paris Exposition of 1900 will be issued early in September, 
announcing the names of the various juries of selection in the United 
States, and stating the date in November when they will convene. 
Although the space at Paris is limited, the United States’ allotment 
will be quite as great as that of any nation, excepting France herself. 
The location is excellent, England and Japan being neighbors. The 
French authorities have declared that the exhibition may include any 
work of art produced since 1889. A large number of entries have 
already been received from American artists, assuring the heartiest 
codperation, and showing also that other than the most recent works 
will be sent in. There is some difficulty in arranging for the sculp- 
ture satisfactorily. The display of illustrations will be an important 
feature, while in the Architectural Section particular stress will be 
given the thoroughly American buildings, such as country houses 
and steel-constructed buildings, the latter being illustrated by plaster 
models. An advisory board will shortly be selected, made up of 
prominent painters, sculptors, architects, and amateurs, who are con- 
spicuously identified with American art. Ina letter from the Direc- 
tor, Mr. John B. Cauldwell, he promises that the juries for painting 
and sculpture will be composed entirely of professional painters and 
sculptors, with the sole exception that he will probably act ex officio 
on all juries. While the members will be selected so as to give local 
representation to the principal art centers of the country, he considers 
it of the first importance to obtain such as will sink every other con- 
sideration in the determination to secure a thoroughly representative 
exhibit, composed of the best examples of recent American art that 
have ever been brought together. While the space is limited, it will, 
it is hoped, be ample to demonstrate the giant strides which have 
been taken by this country in architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
illustration. Many worthy works will be excluded, and many good 
men and women will not be represented, but we have a right to 
expect that personal jealousies and individual demands will be lost 
sight of in the patriotic desire to make the showing a characteristic 
and national one, a display that shall demonstrate that the United 
States begins the new century with a well-developed art. Our art 
can show much already accomplished, but it is to be believed that 
the moral of the Exposition of 1900 will point to the United States 
as a nation holding out the greatest hopes for a fresh, liberated, and 
inspiring art. If the art created here has its fair proportionate 
representation with the so-called American art produced in Europe, 
we have nothing to be ashamed of, and nothing to fear. A fair repre- 
sentation of American art in all its variety will be something worth 
going to Paris to see. We hope for the best. 
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